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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


To test or not to test nuclear weapons, to 
negotiate or not to negotiate on Berlin—these two 
crucial questions face Washington. The answers, 
which must be forthcoming soon, will inevitably 
have a vital, perhaps decisive, influence on the direc- 
tion of the world toward war or peace. 

Hopes for a test ban treaty, so high only a short 
time ago, now seem virtually nil. The Soviet Union 
raised demands that could not possibly be accepted 
by the West. Among them was the troika, the three- 
man ruling body for the control group representing 
East, West and the neutral states, each with a veto. 


Why did the Soviet Union do this? Some say 
that it resulted from pressure by Red China, which 
does not wish to be annoyed by demands that it sign 
a test ban treaty while it pushes ahead with its nu- 
clear program. Others say that an agreement, espe- 
cially since it has become evident that a broad in- 
spection system is necessary to detect underground 
tests, has simply come to look like a poor bargain to 
Moscow. Still others are convinced that the Soviet 
Union itself wishes to resume testing, and hopes that 
the U.S. will start tests again, bearing the brunt of 
world objections and leaving the U.S.S.R. free to test 
with relative impunity. 

Whatever the reasons, the Kremlin’s obduracy has 
caused the issue of test resumption to boil up into a 
bitter Washington controversy. Since Kennedy 
pledged during his campaign to make one final try 
to achieve a test ban treaty—and that try has failed 
—the domestic political pressure on him to resume 
testing is great. Following the fiasco in Cuba and 
the deteriorating situation in Laos, it would be easy 
for Kennedy to recoup some favor with those who 
feel frustrated because we don’t “do something”— 
whatever it might be—to fight communism. Kennedy, 
apparently fully aware that a decision to resume 
testing might be a historical turning point toward 
war, has evidently decided not to take this step un- 
less he is firmly convinced it is necessary for the na- 
tion’s military security. 


The military arguments for and against test- 
ing have come to center about a weapon that may or 
may not be able to be built—the neutron bomb. Al- 
though the concept is classified as top secret, con- 
siderable information about the neutron bomb has 
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been leaked as the argument over test resumption 
has been waged. Senator Thomas J. Dodd, Connecti- 
cut Democrat, gave this description of the bomb: 
“The neutron bomb could be produced by tailoring 
the energy of a fusion explosion so that instead of 
heat and blast, its primary product would be a burst 
of neutrons. Such a burst would operate as a kind of 
death ray. It would do next to no physical damage, 
it would result in no contamination, but it would 
immediately destroy all life in the target area.” 


In arguing for resumption of tests, Senator 
Dodd stated: “If the Soviets got the neutron bomb 
before we did, we might then be confronted with the 
choice between surrendering without battle or en- 
gaging in all-out thermonuclear war.” 

Opponents of test resumption attack this position 
on at least four counts: 

First, it assumes that if we resume testing and 
produce neutron bombs, it will be possible to use 
such weapons without having the war escalate into 
an all-out thermonuclear war. The other party in the 
matter, Mr. Khrushchev, evidently does not agree. 
As he told Walter Lippman recently, “If it comes to 
war, we shall use only the biggest weapons. The 
smaller ones are very expensive and they can decide 
nothing.” 

Second, the statement assumes that the Soviet 
Union is cheating. Despite extensive efforts to get 
evidence to show that this is so, even proponents of 
testing admit that no such evidence has been found. 

Third, mutual resumption of tests may well bene- 
fit Russia from a straight military standpoint more 
than it would the U.S. because the U.S. is generally 
considered to have a lead in development of war- 
heads. 

Fourth, resumption of tests is not necessary to 
preserve for the U.S. a nuclear retaliatory force de- 
signed to deter a Soviet strike. If it could be shown 
that it is necessary to test in order to maintain this 
deterrent, this would be the strongest argument for 
test resumption. But this has not been shown. 
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While the military arguments are getting the 
greatest attention in the testing debate, the psycho- 
logical and diplomatic factors may well be of far 
greater importance in terms of war or peace. For 
the U.S. and Russia to resume testing would prob- 
ably mean pulling out the last stop in the already 
rampaging arms race. The increased tension could 
be expected to make talks on arms control or dis- 
armament even more difficult. 

In rejecting the Western draft treaty for a nuclear 
test ban, the Soviet Union demanded that the West 
either accept its own plan or that the test ban talks 
be merged into disarmament negotiations. The U.S. 
and Britain rejected this and called upon the U.S.S.R. 
to reconsider the Western draft treaty, which em- 
bodies a number of important concessions made over 
the past few months. During this period it is clear 
that world opinion has shifted markedly in favor of 
the Western position as the U.S. and Britain have 
demonstrated that they are in earnest in desiring a 
treaty. In order to further solidify this pro-Western 
opinion, it has been suggested that the West call for 
a special session of the United Nations to consider 
the Western draft treaty. Another suggestion, made 
by James Reston of The New York Times, was to 
“make the nuclear test-ban talks the first phase of 
the larger disarmament talks, subject to verifiable 
non-veto control at each phase.” 

Preparations for the broader talks on disarma- 
ment measures themselves appeared in danger of 
stalling. In Washington conversations between Soviet 
Ambassador Valerian Zorin and President Kennedy’s 
Disarmament Adviser John J. McCloy, the Russian 
has sought to engage in bilateral talks on substan- 
tive matters, while the U.S. has confined itself to 
discussing the composition and ground rules for the 
talks that are supposed to begin at the end of July. 


One slight glimmer of hope appeared to be the 
weakening of universal Soviet insistence on the troi- 
ka principle. The explanation seemed to be that the 
troika, wherever the Soviet tried to introduce it, just 
wouldn’t sell. At the current conference of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, the So- 
viet Union, after first insisting on the election of 
three presidents of the body on the troika basis, 
came around and announced its support for the elec- 
tion of an Indonesian to the office. 

On disarmament, Khrushchev explicitly stated that 
the troika principle did not apply to general and 
complete disarmament, although he reiterated that 
it was a condition for a test ban treaty. In his “fire- 
side chat” to the Russian people following his Vien- 
na talk with President Kennedy, he said: “Our pro- 
posals envisage strict control at each phase of the 
realization of the disarmament agreement. We con- 
sider that if complete disarmament is carried out, 
most thorough control will be needed. Control ,agen- 
cies should have access everywhere without the so- 
called veto, without any bans, without any restric- 
tions. Access should be open at any time and to any 
place, and we are prepared to provide this to the 
control agencies.” 


Khrushchev's declaration that the Soviet Un- . 


ion would sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany this year unless the Western powers would 
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sign a German peace treaty and make West Berlin a 
free city clearly carried with it the possibility of 
war. His motives appeared to be two: (1) to give 
East Germany legal recognition before West Ger- 
many acquires nuclear weapons, and (2) to weaken 
Western protection of West Berlin in the hope that 
this would lead to the city being drawn into he 
Communist bloc. 

Which motive is the stronger is conjectural, but 
publicly at least Khrushchev emphasized the former, 
played down the latter. He offered the West assur- 
ances that West Berlin should have whatever politi- 
cal and social systems the population wants and de- 
clared there would be free access to the city. But re- 
membering the blockade of 1948-49, the West is not 
inclined to put much trust in words alone. 


Since the German question is so important 
and so complex, the Western response to Khrush- 
chev’s challenge is not yet clear. At least three gen- 
eral possibilities are taking shape: 


(1) Refuse to discuss signing a German -peace 
treaty and let Khrushchev sign the separate peace 
treaty with East Germany. This may merely mean 
a change of rubber stamps at entry points. Or it may 
mean new efforts at throttling supplies to West Ber- 
lin, with the accompanying threat of war. 


(2) Make all Berlin a free city. Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield proposed that both East and 
West Berlin be made into a free city to be held in 
trust by the United Nations or some other interna- 
tional authority. He also suggested that “interna- 
tional peace teams” garrison Western access routes 
and that the city’s status be guaranteed both by 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact, as well as by East and 
West Germany. 

(3) Seek a solution to the Berlin problem within 
the framework of a general settlement in Central 
Europe. The British are reported leaning toward this 
approach, which has a great many variations. 

The first alternative is winning favor amongst 
those who feel that any negotiation with the Soviet 
Union is fruitless. But others, who feel that Berlin 
could provide the: spark for a nuclear war that 
neither side wants, believe negotiation may hold 
hope for lessening the danger. 
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United States China Policy— 
In the Jaws of the Vise 


| nearly 12 years now the 
United States has avoided formal 
relations with the most populous 
political entity of the earth and has 
prevented its representation in the 
United Nations. Thus the serious de- 
feat that the forces of world anti- 
communism suffered in 1949 in 
China has not yet been registered 
officially on the diplomatic books 
either in the United States or in the 
world organization. 

During these years U.S. policy on 
China has been caught in a vise be- 
tween two walls of pressure. Do- 
mestic opinion, on one hand, has 
been effectively manipulated by con- 
servative and reactionary groups to 
block any change in China policy 
even though China’s place in world 
affairs has changed radically. Inter- 
national opinion, on the other hand, 
has steadily increased the pressure 
on the United States to concede the 
facts of 1949 and to adjust to the 
continuing realities of Communist 
China’s existence and growing 
strength. 


Flexible Executive 


Within the framework of the 
American system the _ executive 
branch of the government has been 
more responsive to the international 
pressure, while the legislative branch 
has been more the captive of do- 
mestic opinion. For 12 years it has 
been the executive branch which has 
yielded and the international jaw of 
of the vise that has been flexible. 
For 12 years it has been possible for 
Congress to tie the hands of the 
president and for the president, thus 
immobilized domestically, to beg 
postponement internationally. The 
power of the United States has been 
sufficient to override the pressures 
within a United Nations membership 
of first 50, then 60, 76 and, finally, 
in 1960, 99 members. 

Now, as the 1961 session of the 
General Assembly approaches, the 
jaws of the vise are finally closing. 
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By Mr. Z 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Z is an 
American with special qualifica- 
tions to discuss the question of 
Chinese representation at the 
United Nations. W ar/Peace Report 
regrets that this article must be 
published anonymously, but to re- 
veal the author’s name would 
cause great embarrassment both 
to him and others. In view of the 
gravity of the statements attrib- 
uted to Marvin Liebman, execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee of 
One Million, War/Peace Report is 
offering him an opportunity to re- 
ply, should he desire to, in the 
next issue. 





No longer is the advancing wall of 
international pressure prepared to 
yield. U. S. policy on the representa- 
tion of China in the United Nations 
must either be adjusted or crushed. 
And if it is not to be crushed it will 
have to be the other jaw of the vise 
—the Congress responding to domes- 
tic pressures—which yields. The un- 
palatable truth is that in 1961 the 
American choice is between retreat 
and defeat. The relevant question is 
no longer whether Red China should 
be seated in the U.N. but how the 
United States should react to the 
fact that she soon will be. At best, if 
we are willing to revise our policy, 
we may be able to keep Taiwan in 
the U.N., too, and get some measure 
of international recognition of our 
right to protect Chiang’s govern- 
ment from Communist attack. At 
worst we may find ourselves alone 
in support of a small fragment of 
China whose civil war opponent has 
been accorded full recognition by the 
rest of the world. 

A few weeks ago an African am- 
bassador to Washington was asked 
how his country would vote on a U.S. 
resolution to postpone discussion of 
Chinese representation at the Six- 
teenth General Assembly. “The 
moratorium,” he answered, “‘is dead. 


It has been dead since the end of 
October. If the 1960 vote had been 
taken two weeks later the result 
would have been the other way. Yes, 
we will vote for a discussion in the 
next session—and we will vote to 
seat the Mainland. After all, you 
can’t ignore 600 million people.” The 
comment is typical of those one 
hears in foreign diplomatic quarters 
both in Washington and in New 
York—and from every segment of 
the world political spectrum. 


"Tie are several reasons for the 
Assembiy’s new determination to re- 
solve the China question in spite of 
the United States. First is the un- 
derstandable, if not downright ob- 
vious, conclusion that no meaningful 
discussion of disarmament can take 
place without the participation of 
the Communist Chinese. And there 
is a general belief that the Chinese 
will not participate in these vital 
discussions without first being seated 
in the United Nations. Added to this 
concern is the urgent desire of the 
powerful Asian-African group in the 
United Nations to have increased 
representation on the Security Coun- 
cil and the Economic and Social 
Council—a development which the 
Soviet Union has made contingent 
on the prior resolution of the China 
issue. This is only one of many ways 
in which the growing power of the 
Chinese Communists is reflected in 
the discussions at the United Na- 
tions. It is not too extravagant to 
suggest that at least half of the ma- 
jor issues are related in some way to 
the resolution of the Chinese rep- 
resentation question. In the minds of 
a majority of the delegates the or- 
ganization has passed the point of 
no return—either the Chinese ques- 
tion will be resolved or the United 
Nations will suffer a totally disa- 
bling case of international lockjaw. 

The specific effect of growing Red 
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Chinese power on the question of 
Chinese representation in the U.N. 
is now becoming clear. A professor 
recently carried out extensive inter- 
views with 96 of the 99 U.N. delega- 
tions and the results of his study, 
now circulating as a confidential 
memorandum among delegates, in- 
clude these main points: 

1. The 10-year moratorium on dis- 
cussion of the Chinese representa- 
tion issue is over. Even if the United 
States exerts maximum pressure 
there is virtually no possibility that 
the Assembly can be convinced to 
postpone discussion of the Chinese 
question for another year. 

2. More than three-fourths of the 
U.N. members believe that Commun- 
ist China should be seated as the 
representative of China both in the 
Security Council and in the General 
Assembly. 


3. More than two-thirds of the 
U.N. members believe that National- 
ist China should remain in the Gen- 
eral Assembly.* 

4. The conviction that Peking 
should be seated is stronger than the 
desire to see Taiwan remain in the 
organization. 


1. short, the General Assembly, 
by a large majority, appears deter- 
mined to seat both Chinas, but if it 
is eventually forced to choose be- 
tween them, it is prepared to choose 
the 600 millions in preference to the 
12 millions. 

Thus the alternatives would seem 
to be only two: to seat both Chinas 
or, if that doesn’t work, to simply 
substitute Peking for Taipeh. 

This poses a problem for the 
United States. The tenor of the dis- 
cussion in the lounges and corridors 
of the United Nations is unmistak- 
ably clear: The two China solution, 





*Many, and perhaps most, delegates 
believe that eventually Formosa should 
be governed by the Formosans, rather 
than by any Chinese government. How- 
ever, they oppose a U.N. plebiscite as 
a means to that end because they fear 
the precedent might result in calls for 
plebiscites in other areas, Also, they 
are certain that any move to admit 
Formosa as a new state would be ve- 
toed. Under the circumstances the most 
effective way to achieve a “Formosa 
for the Formosans” result appears to 
be: (1) to seat Chiang’s government 
as one of the two successors to the 
original member, the Republic of China, 
and (2) then to work for internal re- 
form and reorganization as a de facto 
new state already in the United Na- 
tions. 
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opposed by both of the Chinas and 
by the Communist bloc, will be ap- 
proved by the General Assembly only 
if the U.S. vigorously supports the 
idea. The tenor of discussions in the 
offices and meeting rooms in Wash- 
ington also remains fairly clear: The 
United States must continue to op- 
pose the seating of Mainland China, 
either outright or by proposing solu- 
tions clearly acceptable to Peking. 
Here the two jaws of the vise meet. 
What is most disturbing is that U.S. 
refusal to accept a two China solu- 
tion will invite U.N. acceptance of a 
one China solution. 

One can only conclude, in view of 
this limited range of alternatives, 
that in 1961 it must be the Congress 
rather than the White House which 
yields when the jaws of the vise be- 
gin to close. This being true, what 
are the chances that the president 
will be allowed such flexibility as he 
obviously must have to _ insure 
against complete defeat on the China 
issue? 

It is necessary to speak very 
plainly, even bluntly, in answer to 
this question. The facts are not 
pretty. But the stakes are high and 
we will have to start with the truth, 
however distasteful it may be, if we 
are serious about resolving the prob- 
lem which confronts us. 





Since 1953 the major force behind 
the pro-Chiang Kai-shek movement 
in the United States has been the 
Committee of One Million, one of 
several right wing organizations 
nestled under the wing of profes- 
sional public relations expert Mar- 
vin Liebman, whose offices are at 79 
Madison Avenue in New York City. 
Liebman (who is fond of saying, 
“7. am the China Lobby.’’) has care- 
fully avoided any public association 


between the committee and his other 
activities which now include the 
ultra-conservative Goldwater student 
group, Young Americans for Free- 
dom. He also has worked hard to 
keep the committee politically bi- 
partisan. This he accomplishes by 
promising to focus the full power of 
public emotion against any official 
who fails to subscribe to the com- 
mittee’s position on China. 


Gathered Signatures 


The committee was organized in 
1953 under the name Committee For 
One Million less than 60 days after 
the Korean armistice and at the 
height of the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s public career. Its official 
history published in 1961 states that 
the committee “has articulated the 
American people’s opposition to any 
steps which would build the power 
and prestige of Communist China.” 

At first, its goal was simply to 
collect a million signatures on a peti- 
tion against the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. 
In the political climate prevailing at 
that time the petition was well re- 
ceived, and among its signers were 
leading liberal senators of both po- 
litical parties. Mayors from New 
York to San Francisco responded to 
the committee’s request to declare 
Washington’s Birthday in 1954 
“Mayor’s Proclamation Day” and to 
issue proclamations and call on citi- 
zens to sign the petition. The com- 
mittee finally claimed a total of 
1,037,000 signatures. 


In March of 1955 the committee 
reorganized on a permanent basis 
under the present name, Committee 
of One Million, to combat “a series 
of oblique declarations from several 
internationally - minded American 
groups hinting at the need to rec- 
ognize Communist China for the 
sake of ‘peace’.” At the time of this 
reorganization the Committee of 
One Million had 238 members, and 
no membership figures have been 
published since then. However, it re- 
ports that it is supported by contri- 
butions from about 6,000 persons 
and in recent years has done mail- 
ings of 25,000 to 35,000 pieces. 
Whatever else the committee may be, 
it is clearly not a committee of one 
million members. 

In bringing together the remains 
of the old China Lobby under one 
umbrella, the committee has become 
the only major focusing agent for 
sentiment opposed to U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China and Communist 
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Chinese representation in the U.N. 
Its public relations program includes 
full-page newspaper advertisements, 
radio broadcasts, communications to 
congressmen and lobbying for its 
position at political conventions. It 
supplies campaign material to be 
used against any congressman dis- 
agreeing with its stand on China. In 
its own view it is “the responsible 
voice of the overwhelmingly (sic) 
majority of the American people.” 

It is evident that a significant gap 
has now opened between the private 
conclusions of many members of 
Congress and the public statements 
to which they subscribe under pres- 
sure from this committee. It is also 
clear that in many respects the com- 
mittee is a paper tiger manufactur- 
ing public opinion rather than re- 
flecting it. There is increasing evi- 
dence in the professional polls that 
the general public is ready for a 
change in China policy. The Gallup 
Poll, for example, reported on March 
19 that more than 50% of all Ameri- 
cans favor improving relations with 
Communist China and opening up 
trade with the Chinese Mainland. 
This reaction, which has developed 
without noticeable leadership from 
any elected public official, suggests 
that, in any case, even a moderately 
strong campaign by the president 
could assure public support for a 
two China policy. 

What gives the Committee of One 
Million its hold over Congress is not, 
in fact, the natural strength of zeal- 
ous public opposition to something 
so complicated as a “two China” 
policy (on which most of the public 
has no opinion at all), but rather it 
is the urwillingness of Liebman’s 
“captive liberals” to face the fact 
that they are being used to promote 
his right wing objectives. Nothing on 
the American political scene today 
is quite so absurd or quite so fraught 
with dangerous international conse- 
quences as the alliance of Hubert 
Humphrey with Barry Goldwater, of 
Paul Douglas with Everett Dirksen 
and of Clifford Case with Walter 
Judd on the Committee of One Mil- 
lion. 


L iebman himself fully understands 
the nature of the alternatives fac- 
ing the United States and he prefers, 
for both his domestic and his inter- 
national political purposes, the com- 
plete defeat of U.S. China policy. 
Why? Because the real purposes of 
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the Committee of One Million are 
two: (1) to improve the political 
fortunes of the right wing in domes- 
tic American politics (2) to achieve 
the major international objective of 
the far right—the destruction of the 
United Nations. 

It is to insure these results that 
the committee’s executive secretary 
has put the full weight of the bi- 
partisan committee behind an at- 
tempt to prevent U.S. support for 
seating both Chinas. It is his belief 
—and he is clearly correct—that the 
more complete the defeat of U.S. 
China policy the greater the benefit 
to the domestic right wing and its 
objective of strengthening opposi- 
tion to U.S. participation in the 
United Nations. 





The present plan is to utilize the 
bipartisan support which the com- 
mittee still enjoys to prevent a suc- 
cessful resolution of the Chinese 
representation issue. After the U.S. 
is defeated in the U.N., it is then 
the intention of the executive secre- 
tary (which he has expressed pri- 
vately but is understandably loath 
to publicize) to reorganize the com- 
mittee as a Committee Against U.S. 
Participation in the United Nations. 
It is understood that this will reduce 
the committee’s size—that the “cap- 
tive liberals” will no longer be will- 
ing hostages. But, by then, they will 
have served the purposes of their 
captors and the collection of right 
wing committees at 79 Madison Ave- 
nue can operate in the open for what 
it really is—a dedicated reactionary 
political force which opposes the 
existence of the United Nations and 
seems likely to support a Goldwater- 
Judd ticket for 1964. 

It is, of course, absurd that such 
an organization continues to receive 
bipartisan support at a time when 


its objectives force it to oppose the 
only course of action which can save 
the U.S. from a disastrous defeat in 
the U.N. It will be too late in 1962 
or 1963 for such able men as Sena- 
tors Case, Saltonstall, Javits, Doug- 
las and Humphrey to realize that 
their support of the Committee of 
One Million has been used to prevent 
a peaceful solution of the Chinese 
representation question, to weaken 
the United Nations and to support 
a general right wing political revival 
in the United States. 


Precarious Balance 


The time is now short. We stand 
at one of those rare moments in 
history where the courage of a few 
could make a vital difference in the 
balance of the war/peace equation 
for all mankind. In September the 
General Assembly is determined to 
seek a solution to the China ques- 
tion. In order to protect the interest 
of the U.S. the Administration must 
develop a policy which takes full 
account of the realities which face 
us in the United Nations. If the 
Congress, through fear of artificially 
made public opinion, insists on tying 
the president’s hands, the General 
Assembly may proceed to a result 
highly embarrassing to the U.S. In 
view of our long standing deter- 
mination and our treaty obligations 
to defend Chiang Kai-shek, we would 
not find it conducive to our inter- 
national comfort if the General As- 
sembly were to “recognize” Chiang’s 
civil war opponent and, in effect, 
define the Formosan problem as one 
internal to China. 


As the jaws of the vise begin to 
close, it is the man in the White 
House who is caught in the middle 
between international insistence and 
domestic intransigence. What will 
he do? What can he do? What 
should he do? 


The range of alternatives from 
which the president is apparently 
preparing to choose when the dis- 
cussion moratorium ends includes 
three leading possibilities: (1) in- 
action—let the General Assembly 
resolve the question without U.S. 
participation for or against any pro- 
posed solution (2) support for a two 
China solution (3) a two-step re- 
treat that would assume an eventual 
two China solution but which would 
attempt to reach it in two stages in 
order not to antagonize the China 
Lobby. At the moment of writing 
the third alternative seems to be 
slightly in the lead. A brief discus- 
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sion of each, however, will support 
the conclusion that a two-step policy 
is the least likely of the three to 
resolve the problem satisfactorily 
from the viewpoint of the American 
national interest. 

The two-step policy is not, in fact, 
the first choice of the Administra- 
tion as it reacts to the international 
environment. Rather it is considered 
to be a choice made necessary by 
domestic pressures. Specifically, the 
Committee of One Million, through 
pressure on the Congress, is exer- 
cising a veto on either inaction or a 
two China policy. As already indica- 
ted above, the committee’s leader- 
ship does not in fact believe that any 
of the three policies could succeed in 
keeping Mainland China out of the 
U.N. Privately Marvin Liebman 
concedes that Peking will be seated 
by 1962 at the latest no matter what 
the U.S. does. His preference for the 
two-step policy reflects a desire to 
retain bipartisan support for a right 
wing operation as long as possible. 


Tie is apparently some feeling 
in the government that it will be 
possible to satisfy the China Lobby 
without jeopardizing the two China 
solution—that we ean “have our 
cake and eat it too.” The two-step 
plan comes in two versions. The first 
(and least in tune with the new 
environment at the United Nations) 
is for the U.S. to propose a conserv- 
ative version of the two-China idea 
by which Chiang Kai-shek would 
retain the Security Council seat and 
Peking would merely be seated in 
the Assembly. The plan has the 
major drawback that it is considered 
absurd by a very large majority of 
U.N. delegates. Its intent is trans- 
parent—to propose a “compromise” 
that would be unacceptable to the 
Chinese Communists. Liebman likes 
the plan (even says that he has 
given Washington the “green light’ 
on it) because, as he says, it is 
a pretty safe bet that it will be re- 
jected by the Communists. Agreeing 
with his analysis, some Administra- 
tion officials apparently think that 
the failure of the conservative plan 
would pave the way for the success 
of the next line of retreat which is 
“two Chinas in the Assembly and 
none on the Security Council.” The 
idea is to utilize the conventional 
bargaining tactic of asking for more 
than you expect and thereby insur- 
ing yourself the maximum. Its fatal 
flaw is that it does not take in ac- 
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count the fact that American China 
policy has already been heavily 
mortgaged by 12 years of this prac- 
tice and that the General Assembly 
is not in any mood for continuing 
the game while Red China rapidly 
develops nuclear capability to add 
to its growing bargaining power. It 
is clear that an American proposal 
to continue Chiang-Kai-shek in the 
Security Council would be very 
badly defeated and that it might 
even jeopardize the success of any 
later U.S. move. 


The second version of the two-step 
retreat is more subtle and could 
possibly succeed this year (though 
by next year it would be out of the 
question). Its proponents in Wash- 
ington suggest that the U.S. support 
a two China resolution which covers 
only the question of representation 
in the General Assembly—leaving 
the question of Security Council 
membership for a later decision. 
They suggest that in order to insure 
the success of this move (which 
would be primarily for the purpose 
of mollifying domestic opinion) the 
neutrals and unwilling allies of the 
U.S. at the U.N. could be informed 
privately that we do not expect to 
succeed in finally vetoing Peking’s 
eventual seating on the Council but 
merély wish to soften the blow do- 
mestically by absorbing the change 
in two steps.* 


While this second version might 
be successful in the Assembly, it 
is not likely to be acceptable to the 
Chinese Communists and therefore 
may, like the first, be successfully 
assailed by them as an attempt to 
keep them out by offering an un- 
palatable “compromise.” Under the 
circumstances it would be a gamble 
for the U.S. to dance the two-step 
during the 1961 Assembly. 


The strongest argument against 
any form of two-step solution is the 
danger that it poses for the eventual 
success of a two China result. What- 





*In a New York Times dispatch from 
Washington dated June 23, 1961, it was 
reported that a policy similar to this 
second version of the two-step is now 
being studied by the U.S. government. 
The dispatch stated that the U.S, “is 
studying the possibility of offering 
Communist China equal representation 
in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly with Nationalist China,” and that 
the plan “would not involve China’s 
permanent seat on the United Nations 
Security Council, occupied by National- 
ist China.” It also reported, “The pre- 
sumption behind the move is that Pei- 
ping would reject the proposal.” 


ever we may wish were true, we 
should not forget that the Assembly 
is preparing to choose between just 
two basic solutions: seating both 
Chinas or simply seating the Main- 
land in place of the Island. It is a 
close race between the two and, if 
anything, the trend is toward the 
simpler solution. Nothing is more 
clear at the United Nations this 
summer than the twin facts that a 
two China solution (with Peking on 
the Security Council) is the best that 
the U.S. can hope for and that it 
will require a major effort even to 
get that. In this environment the 
two-step strategy would be more 
likely to endanger the U.S. govern- 
ment position internationally than 
to insulate it from domestic attack. 





The latter will come in any case, for 
the only way to mollify the China 
Lobby is to keep Communist China 
out of the U.N. (which may be de- 
sirable but is not possible) or to get 
the U.S. out (which may be ——- 
but is hardly desirable). 


In summary, there is hope — 
there is opportunity for the United 
States internationally if we can 
overcome a persistent domestic han- 
dicap. A vigorous U.S. effort to get 
Assembly approval for seating both 
Chinas would, at the very least, suc- 
ceed in transferring the onus to 
Peking for its own non-representa- 
tion. And if Mao Tse-tung should 
happen to yield and accept the com- 
promise it would amount to a tacit 
toleration of an international guar- 
antee for the status quo in the For- 
mosa Straits. We will probably not 
again have the opportunity to sal- 
vage so much from a situation which 
has drifted for so long. 
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Peasants and Guns 


How do you get a hungry, illiterate peasant to 
fight against communism? 

There is a notion popular in Washington these 
days that the way to do this is to give the peasant 
a gun and train him in the ways of guerrilla, or 
“paramilitary,” warfare. The reasoning behind this 
idea is that the Communists have been successful 
with it, so why shouldn’t we use the technique as 
well. In fact, it is reported that treatises on the 
subject by China’s Mao Tse-tung and Cuba’s Che 
Guevara are currently being widely read in the 
Pentagon as textbooks. 

Evidently it is not felt necessary to burden the 
soldier with much ideological equipment to counter 
the Reds. An extreme of this position was set forth 
recently by Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, retired, the 
wartime head of the atomic bomb project: 

“In my opinion, a most unfortunate philosophy. has 
been advanced in recent years. This is that a soldier 
must know what he is fighting for and all the reasons 
behind it. A properly trained soldier does not have to 
be convinced of the righteousness of his cause.” 

The general’s position is hardly borne out by re- 
cent history. Soldiers do not fight well for govern- 
ments they know are corrupt. Chiang Kai-shek’s men 
were willing to give their guns to Mao’s soldiers in 
return for bags of rice. Batista’s bigger,- better- 
trained Cuban army fell before the Castro insur- 
gents. In Laos it is the same today; anti-Communist 
peasants are reluctant to die for a government whose 
ministers drive in Cadillacs through areas of merci- 
less poverty. 


——_ warfare can be a help in stopping com- 
munism under certain circumstances. But in order 
to use it successfully we should listen further to the 
precepts of Mao Tse-tung. 

“The political goal must be clearly and precisely 
indicated to inhabitants of guerrilla zones and their 
national consciousness awakened ... In all armies, 
obedience of the subordinates to their superiors 
must be exacted. This is true in the case of guerrilla 
discipline, but the basis for guerrilla discipline must 
be the individual conscience. With guerrillas a dis- 
cipline of compulsion is ineffective.” 

How do we indicate the political goal—what he 
is fighting for—to the peasant? It will hardly do to 
tell him he is fighting to preserve his way of life— 
he wants to change that as fast as possible. 

The man at the bottom must see the beginnings of 
a change for the better, giving him hope for the 
future. He must believe that his leaders are honest 
and are working in his interest. He must believe that 
he will see more such development under freedom 
than under communism. The peasant who believes 
this way will fight willingly end hard against com- 
munism. 

Although this lesson should by now be clear to us, 
we have apparently not yet learned it. For example, 
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in South Vietnam the emphasis is still too heavily 
on guns rather than on social and economic progress. 
True, Communist guerrillas enter from North Viet- 
nam, and guns are necessary to deal with them. But 
this can only buy time to do the real job. In the long 
run the only way for freedom to win in Vietnam is 
to create a situation analogous to that in another 
split country, Germany. East Germans flow steadily 
into West Germany not to subvert the government 
but because in West Germany there are freedom 
and hope. 


H... can Western countries help bring freedom 
and hope to less developed countries like South Viet- 
nam? Although each country has its unique prob- 
lems, several general observations can be made: 

First, we “have” nations cannot afford to be nig- 
gardly in helping the “have-nots.” We, in turn, need 
their help in our fight to preserve freedom. 

Second, aid programs must be moved nearer the 
people. The “trickle-down” theory of pouring money 
in at the top in the expectation it will get to the 
bottom invites corruption. We must make our aid 
conditional on needed reforms in the receiving 
country. 

Third, aid programs must operate on a leng-term 
basis. Education, agriculture, health and housing 
are long-term problems that cannot be solved effec- 
tively by sporadic, short-term methods. 

Fourth, more aid should be channeled through the 
United Nations, as the world organization often can 
be more effective than any one nation in making aid 
conditional on social reforms. 

Programs of this kind are the foremost means 
of winning the humble people of the world to the side 
of freedom. But at the same time we of the West 
must offer them a noble idea to counter the stated 
Communist dream of a classless world of economic 
abundance. The Western idea must be a world of 
enforceable peace and national independence under 
the United Nations. 

Even an illiterate farmer may already have heard 
of the United Nations through the World Health 
Organization, Technical Assistance Program, 
UNICEF or one of the other specialized agencies. 
To him, such an agency probably is the United 
Nations. But it should be explained to him that his 
country (in most cases) is a member of the United 
Nations and is taking part in the development of 
this world democratic community. He should be told 
that the Western powers are seeking effective dis- 
armament under the United Nations so that large 
sums can be freed for further development of less 
developed countries like his own. He should be made 
to understand that the Western powers want his 
country to be an independent member of the United 
Nations, whereas the Communist bloc wants to bring 
his country under its authoritarian rule. Putting the 
case in these terms, even a simple peasant can under- 
stand where his own hope lies. 








The Essential Parts of Peace 


By Louis B. Sohn 


(Second of two articles) 


Elimination of war through disarmament and the establishment of an 
international peace force would make it necessary to set up new ways 
of settling international disputes, Prof. Sohn argues. 


Moreover, he contends, peace cannot endure without narrowing the 
gap between the standards of living in a few industrialized nations and 
those prevailing in the rest of the world. 


He concludes that most of his specific proposals can be accomplished 
without changes in the United Nations Charter, through treaties sup- 
plementing the Charter. 


L. has often been said that there 
can be no peace without law, and one 
might add that there can be no law 
without justice. An effective prohibi- 
tion of the use of force in interna- 
tional relations would deprive nations 
of their principal past remedy 
against real or alleged violations of 
their rights and interests. When 
force can no longer be used to 
achieve national aims, a dangerous 
vacuum might come into existence 
unless some other remedy could be 
provided for satisfying just griev- 
ances which one nation might have 
against another. 

At present, only a minority of the 
nations of the world has accepted 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice (the 
World Court). There are many dis- 
putes, therefore, which cannot be 
presented to the Court, even if they 
could be easily resolved by resort to 





Dr. Sohn, professor of interna- 
tional law at Harvard, participated 
in the San Francisco Conference that 
established the United Nations and 
is co-author (with Grenville Clark) 
of “World Peace Through World 
Law.” 
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generally accepted legal principles. 
There are also disputes which are 
not suitable for submission to the 
Court; they involve not the interpre- 
tation of a rule of international 
law, but a departure from such rule 
or a change in the status quo. They 
cannot be settled effectively on the 
basis of existing law; other means 
such as mediation, conciliation or 
arbitration might have to be used 
instead. 


Gradual Acceptance 


As in other areas, one cannot ex- 
pect immediate acceptance of the 
jurisdiction of international courts 
and arbitral tribunals over all dis- 
putes between nations. One can 
achieve that goal, however, by a 
series of progressive steps. It might 
be possible, for instance, to accept 
at least the jurisdiction of the World 
Court over disputes relating to the 
interpretation and application of in- 
ternational treaties. In this category 
of disputes, there is no doubt about 
the law to be applied, as the prin- 
ciples to be applied by the Court are 
embodied in the treaty itself. Almost 
all nations of the world, including 
the United States and the Soviet 


Union, have already accepted the 
jurisdiction of the Court to interpret 
some treaties between them. This 
proposal would broaden the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court to all treaties. 

In the second stage, a list of major 
subjects dealt with by international 
law might be prepared, and an agree- 
ment might be reached that each 
nation would be obliged to select an- 
nually one of them as the subject 
with respect to which it accepts the 
jurisdiction of the World Court. As- 
suming, for instance, that there are 
30 such subjects, a nation would 
select every year that one which it 
considers least likely to endanger its 
national interests (e.g., consular im- 
munities, diplomatic privileges, 
treatment of aliens, law of the high 
seas, etc.), but after some years, its 
range of choice would be limited, 
and by the thirtieth year it would 
be bound to accept the jurisdiction 
of the Court with respect to the 
whole range of international law. 
As the acceptance of the jurisdiction 
of the Court is based on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity, during this 30- 
year period the Court would be able 
to hear a dispute only if both parties 
had already accepted its jurisdic- 
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tion with respect to the subject mat- 
ter of the dispute. This difficulty will 
no longer exist, however, after 30 
years, as by that time all the nations 
would be bound with respect to all 
the subjects. 


, all disputes can be 
decided by a court on the basis of 
law, and a party presenting a claim 
not based on law will lose its case. 
Nevertheless, a distinction is often 
made between “legal” and “non- 
legal” disputes, or between disputes 
about the respective legal rights and 
obligations of the parties and dis- 
putes involving other conflicts of 
interests. With the constant growth 
of the area governed by interna- 
tional treaty obligations the number 
of questions which are not subject 
to international regulation dimin- 
ishes rapidly. 

There is, however, a residuum of 
important disputes which even in a 
well-ordered society are likely to re- 
quire a political solution. To find 
such a solution is the function of a 
political body rather than a court, 
and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions quite appropriately gives jur- 
isdiction over political disputes to 
the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. But the power of these 
two organs in respect to disputes is 
limited by the Charter to making 
recommendations and does not ex- 
tend to rendering binding decisions 
similar to those rendered by the 
World Court in legal disputes. The 
Charter also emphasizes the fact 
that the Security Council and the 
General Assembly should not deal 
with the substance of dispute, ex- 
cept in the last resort, and should 
concentrate their efforts on finding 
“appropriate procedures or methods 
of adjustment.” While this injunc- 
tion has not always been observed 
by the Council and the Assembly, 
experience shows that those two 
bodies, composed of national repre- 
sentatives acting in accordance 
with instructions of their govern- 
ments, are not really qualified to 
deal with disputes in an objective 
and impartial manner. Only an or- 
gan removed from daily political 
controversies and free from the 
temptation of arriving at final deci- 
sions through political deals be- 
tween various blocs could be trust- 
ed to find a satisfactory solution, 
free from bias and treating ail con- 
cerned in an equitable manner. 

It might be desirable to have two 
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separate bodies for the purpose of 
actually dealing with the substance 
of political disputes. In the first 
place, a World Conciliation Board 
might be established, with broad 
powers to investigate all facts and 
to endeavor to bring the nations 
concerned to an amicable settle- 
ment. Very often, once all the facts 
are known and objectively present- 
ed, the passions may subside and 
the parties may find it easier to 
reach a_ settlement. The Board 
might suggest to the parties vari- 
ous alternative ways of solving 
their controversy and one of them 
might prove acceptable to all the 
nations concerned. 








If this method does not result in 
a settlement, another approach may 
be tried. The Security Council or 
the General Assembly would first 
make the preliminary decision that 
the dispute in question is likely to 
endanger peace and must, there- 
fore, be settled before it reaches 
the explosive stage. Then the Coun- 
cil or Assembly would refer the 
matter to a World Arbitral Tribu- 
nal, composed of some 15 persons, 
preferably elder statesmen well 
known to all, whose experience and 
reputation would furnish the best 
assurance of impartiality § and 
breadth of view. The Tribunal 
would consider all aspects of the 
dispute and would prepare recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive 
solution, based on what it deems 
reasonable, just and fair to all con- 
cerned. 

It might be expected that these 
recommendations would have such 
great moral weight that the parties 
would not dare to reject them. Fail- 
ing their acceptance by one or both 








of the parties, the matter would be 
referred to the General Assembly, 
which might deem the situation so 
dangerous and the solution pro- 
posed by the Tribunal so satisfac- 
tory that it would be willing to im- 
pose it upon the recalcitrant party 
or parties. To ensure that such a 
decision by the Assembly would 
really be executed, it should be re- 
quired that the General Assembly 
would be entitled to adopt a bind- 
ing decision on the subjett only by 
a preponderant majority of votes 
(three-fourths, four-fifths or even 
five-sixths), which majority should 
include a two-thirds of the major- 
ity powers (e.g., of the 12 or 20 
largest nations). Such a decision 
could be enforced, if necessary, by 
economic sanctions or even by a 
limited use of the international 
force. Pressure for voluntary ac- 
ceptance will be, however, so strong 
that resort to forcible means of ex- 
ecution will seldom be required. 

While in this general area prog- 
ress might be slower than in the 
area of judicial settlement of legal 
disputes, it might be possible to de- 
vise various stages for progressive 
acceptance of the jurisdiction of 
the World Conciliation Board and 
the World Arbitral Tribunal with 
respect to various types of disputes. 
As with respect to legal disputes, 
each nation might be permitted to 
choose which disputes it would be 
willing to submit immediately to 
these methods of settlement and 
which it would like to postpone to 
a later stage. But after a specified 
period of years, all disputes would 
become subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Board and the Tribunal. 


Living Standard Gap 


The establishment of international 
tribunals with broad jurisdiction 
over disputes between nations would 
remove one of the important excuses 
for resorting to the use of force or 
the threat of war. But there are 
many grievances which require a 
different method of approach. In 
particular, as long as there is a tre- 
mendous gap between the stand- 
ards of living in a few industrial- 
ized nations and those prevailing 
in the rest of the world, dissatis- 
faction, envy and hatred will con- 
tinue to brew rebellion against this 
unbalanced state of affairs. The 
knowledge of possibilities of a bet- 
ter life is spreading quickly around 
the world, and it makes the present 
conditions of sub-standard exist- 
ence in the underdeveloped areas 
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more intolerable than in past eras 
of ignorance and apathy. In a world 
of increasing unrest there can be 
but small hope for real peace; dras- 
tic measures are needed before it 
is too late. 


\\ ith our present knowledge, this 
is no longer an impossible task, but 
one which can be accomplished 
through a sustained effort in the 
field of technical and financial as- 
sistance. If some 20 to 25 billion 
dollars could be guaranteed annu- 
ally for such assistance, there 
would be not only a chance for an 
immediate improvement of the liv- 
ing ccnditions of some two billion 
persons, but what is more impor- 
tant, this development program 
would bring to those persons the 


would be desirable to include in the 
basic agreement on arms control 
definite provisions specifying the 
percentage of disarmament savings 
(or of national production) which 
would be transferred to an inter- 
national development authority for 
the purpose of assistance to devel- 
oping nations. The agreement 
should also indicate the priorities 
to be observed by the authority, the 
methods to be followed by the au- 
thority in allocating the funds to 
various areas of the world, and the 
procedures to be used by the au- 
thority to ensure that the funds 
are spent for the purposes for 
which they were allocated. 

Most of the changes proposed 
above can be accomplished without 
any changes in the Charter of the 
United Nations; they can easily be 
embodied in treaties supplementing 








hope that better things will soon 
be within their reach and that their 
children will live in a better world. 


Though the sum proposed above 
appears large, it constitutes only 
one-fifth or one-fourth of present 
military budgets of the major pow- 
ers. Should there be an agreement 
on disarmament, this sum could be 
made easily available from savings 
on arms expenditures. Allocation 
of funds for world development 
projects might also prove useful in 
facilitating transition from arms 
production to peaceful production 
and would help to avoid a danger- 
ous sudden slump in industrial pro- 
duction. Though some savings from 
disarmament might still be spent 
quite satisfactorily at home, a suffi- 
cient margin should be still avail- 
able for use in the underdeveloped 
areas. 


To make sure that the sums need- 
ed would be actually available, it 
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the Charter. But if an agreement 
can be reached on the new powers 
to be exercised by the United Na- 
tions, either directly or through a 
specialized agency, there should be 
little difficulty with respect to mak- 
ing changes in the Charter which 
would enable the United Nations to 
exercise those powers in the most 
efficient manner possible. It would 
be necessary either to establish new 
organs or to reconsider the struc- 
ture and procedure of existing or- 
gans. 

In particular, it might be neces- 
sary to enlarge the composition of 
the Security Council to ensure that 
on the one hand, all major powers 
(including, e.g., India, Communist 
China, West Germany) would be 
permanently represented, and, on 
the other hand, all regions of the 
world (including Eastern Europe, 
Asia and Africa) would be ade- 
quately represented among the non- 
permanent members. 


It would also seem desirable to 
investigate the possibility of intro- 
ducing a system of weighted voting 
in the General Assembly to ensure 
that the smaller nations do not 
abuse their preponderant majority 
in that body. It might be required, 
e.g., that the new powers to be con- 
ferred on the General Assembly by 
the proposals made above should 
be exercised not by an ordinary two- 
thirds majority but by a special 
majority including both a majority 
of the smaller nations and a ma- 
jority of the big powers. Alterna- 
tively, each nation might be as- 
signed a certain number of votes 
on the basis of population, indus- 
trial power or some other factors or 
a combination of them. Either of 
these methods would make it easier 
for the big powers to accept the 
decisions of the General Assembly, 
and would facilitate their enforce- 
ment. 


The suggestions for a more stable 
world order which are outlined 
above represent the minimum nec- 
essary to ensure peace. They con- 
template only such limitations on 
national governments as are re- 
quired to prevent them from com- 
mitting suicide, and provide in- 
stead honorable ways for satisfy- 
ing their just demands. 


Face the Problems 


For the first time in history man- 
kind is confronted with the fact 
that the cost of even a victorious 
war exceeds any price that nations 
may have to pay for peace. All the 
peoples of the world want peace, 
and their governments slowly, if re- 
luctantly, have come to the conclu- 
sion that they must accede to this 
demand. The only thing that is still 
needed is to devise the methods 
which are required for maintaining 
peace in these new circumstances. 
The proposals made here try to pre- 
sent a basis for a more thorough 
discussion of the crucial questions. 
Before an agreement can _ be 
reached, many problems would have 
to be considered and many new so- 
lutions would have to be explored. 
Their advantages and disadvantages 
would have to be carefu'ly evalu- 
ated in order to ensure that new 
approaches do not create even 
greater dangers. But if this can be 
done in an honest and impartial 
manner, with the common good of 
all humanity as the basic goal, no 
nation would dare to reject such an 
agreement. 
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DISARMAMENT: CHALLENGE 
OF THE NINETEEN SIXTIES. By 
James P. Warburg. 288 pp. New 
York: Doubleday & Co. $4.50 


By William W. Cowan 


Tre first half of this stimulating 
volume is a review of disarmament 
efforts of the past decade, while the 
second half presents the author’s 
proposals in this area for the 1960’s. 

The author, James P. Warburg, 
former investment banker and 
writer of many books on world 
affairs, lays down three main “im- 
peratives for survival’: reduction of 
international tension, the achieve- 
ment of disarmament and the launch- 
ing of a major effort to assist the 
less fortunate and less developed 
parts of the world. There is no 
priority among these; all three must 
be pursued simultaneously. 

Mr. Warburg views the reduction 
of tension as a process of finding a 
modus vivendi between the U.S., the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China. In Europe 
this process would include the es- 
tablishment of a belt of neutral, 
disarmed states separating Western 
Europe from the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites; and under this plan—as 
under the Polish Rapacki Plan of 
several years ago—West Germany 
would withdraw from NATO and re- 
unite with East Germany. 

In the Middle East, Mr. Warburg 
suggests, the U.S. should work for 
an Arab-Israeli settlement, an agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. to withhold 
arms from both sides and the estab- 
lishment of a UN. Regional Develop- 
ment Authority financed by taxes on 
oil exports. 

In Asia, according to Mr. War- 
burg, we should trade Red Chinese 
membership in the U.N. for Chinese 
guarantees of renunciation of force, 
and exchange recognition of Red 
Chinese claims to the offshore 
islands for unmolested evacuation 
of Chinese Nationalists from those 
islands. Taiwan and the Pescadores, 
he suggests, might be placed under 
a five-year U.N. mandate adminis- 
tration; during this period it would 
be demilitarized and at the end of 
the period a plebiscite would be held 





Mr. Cowan, of the American 
Foundation for Continuing Educa- 
tion, follows arms control and dis- 
armament problems closely. 
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to determine the future of the 
islands. The U.S., the U.S.S.R. and 
Red China should also seek agree- 
ment to withdraw from Korea and 
Vietnam. Pending the possible even- 
tual reunification of these states, a 
U.N. or neutral force should occupy 
the buffer zones between their divid- 
ed halves. 

Finally, in Africa the author 
urges us to cast our weight on the 
side of the newly independent states 
in the all-too-likely future conflicts 
of interest and power between these 
states and their former colonial oc- 
cupiers, our allies. 

Under the second “imperative for 
survival”—disarmament—Mr. War- 
burg argues: 


1) the need for “universal national 

disarmament . . . to the level of 

. internal police forces, (and) 

. @ supranational authority ... 

endowed by the nations and 

peoples of the world with the ex- 

clusive right to maintain armed 

forces .. . to prevent illegal re- 

armament or to suppress physical 
aggression.” 


2) the need to view current arms 
control proposals as means to- 
ward, rather than alternatives 
to, disarmament. 


Through U.N. Channels 


Finally, under the third “impera- 
tive for survival,” Mr. Warburg 
urges the undertaking of a vast 
effort through the United Nations 
to develop the resources of the under- 
developed nations of the world and 
to raise the standards of living of 
their peoples. This would be chan- 
neled through a United Nations De- 
velopment Authority similar to one 
proposed in 1957. 

This is an important book, if only 
because it is one of the first to link 
the massive questions of disarma- 
ment and international economic de- 
velopment. However, Mr. Warburg’s 
admitted talents as a pamphleteer 
sometimes confuse the reader. 

One such case is in the way Mr. 
Warburg treats the proposals set 
forth by Grenville Clark and Louis 
B. Sohn in their book, “World Peace 
Through World Law.” Referring to 
them in his chapter on “Arms Con- 
trol Versus Disarmament,” he gives 
greatest attention to the arms control 
aspects of their proposals and im- 
plies that these are an acceptable 





means to the end of total disarma- 
ment. In a narrow legal sense the 
Clark and Sohn proposals are a 
means to an end; however, this re- 
viewer believes the realities of the 
international political scene make it 
much more practical and useful to 
view them as ends. When we have 
solved the practical political prob- 
lems involved in changing the U.N. 
Charter, then it will be possible to 
achieve the kind of arms control and 
reduction which Clark and Sohn pro- 
pose. Not before. 

Similar observations can be made 
about Mr. Warburg’s proposals for 
modus vivendi in Europe, Africa, 
Asia and the Middle East. How, for 
example, do we extract and insure 
a quid pro quo in dealing with Red 
China and the U.S.S.R.? Centuries 
ago a Greek historian, Thucydides, 
put this problem in its sharpest 
terms: “There can never be... a 
real community between different 
states unless there is a conviction of 
honesty on both sides and a certain 
like-mindedness in other respects; 
for if people think differently, they 
will act divergently.” 

This reviewer was not disturbed 
by the unpopularity of many of Mr. 
Warburg’s proposals. However, nei- 
ther was he fully persuaded that Mr. 
Warburg has found ways of per- 
suading the Soviets and the Red 
Chinese to behave other than “di- 


vergently.” 
* ~ - * 
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ON THE PEACE FRONT (i) 


‘War Safety Control’ 


A worldwide electronic super-spy 
system designed to do away with war 
has been set forth in a consulting 
report to the Foundation for Instru- 
mentation Education and Research 
by Howard G. Kurtz, senior associ- 
ate of the New York management 
consulting firm of Handy Associates. 

Describing operation of the sys- 
tem, called “War Safety Control,” 
Kurtz says: “Unbelievable quanti- 
ties of instruments and sensing de- 
vices and data consuming machines 
throughout the world will be react- 
ing through electronic nervous sys- 
tems to regional and special tech- 
nology data processing and evalua- 
tion centers for rapid analyses and 
comparison with analogues, to report 
the alarm if any future Hitler or 
Napoleon begins to mobilize military 
power to threaten or wage future 
war or organized destruction.” 

In a preface to the report 20 
prominent persons state they see 
“no insurmountable barriers in the 
way to prevent the eventual solution 
of the massive problems of creating 


and operating a worldwide ‘War 
Safety Control’ organization, when 
and if the decision is made to under- 
take such a large-scale, long range 
advanced study and research effort.” 

The 30-page report is available 
from the Foundation for Instrumen- 
tation Education and Research, 335 
East 45th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., at 50 cents per copy. 


Peace Panel to Travel 


A new 82-panel exhibition drama- 
tizing mankind’s struggle “toward 
just and durable peace” will prob- 
ably take to the road soon. Shown 
initially at the Inter-church Center 
in New York and opened to the pub- 
lic on Law Day—May 1—the pres- 
entation carries out the theme in 
words and pictures of the develop- 
ment of law in the community, the 
nation and the world. The concern 
of the churches in the maintenance 
of international law and order is 
emphasized. 


Explorations are now under way 
to find ways and means of sending 
the exhibit on tour throughout the 


U.S. after it closes in New York on 
July 28. Communities interested in 
obtaining further information about 
the exhibit should write to Mrs. 
Kenneth Seal, chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee, Inter-church Cen- 
ter, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y. 


Disarmament Report Out 


A 24-page report of the recent 
Seventh National Conference on 
World Disarmament and Develop- 
ment held in Washington in April 
(see War/Pcace Report, May issue) 
is now available. The report contains 
summaries of speeches by Philip 
Noel-Baker, Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Norman Thomas, Walter 
Reuther, Donald Brennan, Edmund 
A. Gullion and all speakers, reports 
of the discussion groups and the 
roundtable sessions, and suggestions 
as to what individuals and organiza- 
tions can do to be effective. 

Single free copies can be obtained 
by writing to the Committee for 
World Development and World Dis- 
armament, 345 East 46th Street, 
Room 609, New York 17, N. Y. 
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